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INTRODUCTION. 



The coinage of Mysore may be said to fall naturally into the 
three following distinct divisions : — 

i. Those struck prior to the usurpation of Haidar. 

ii. Those issued under the Muhammadan rule. 

iii. Those struck subsequent to the overthrow of that power 

and the restitution of the Hindu line. 

Regarding the coins in use during the first of these three 
periods but very little is known. The earliest issue, known with 
any degree of certainty to have been that of a ruler of the pro- 
vince, is represented in the collection by No. 62, a coin which was 
struok by Kanthirava Narasa Raja, of the Hdaiyar dynasty, who 
reigned over Mysore in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
This minute coin, weighing but from six to eight grains, corre- 
sponded approximately with the fanams, of which large numbers 
were struck by the surrounding princes and chieftains, and was 
probably one of the earliest of that series which subsequently 
formed part of the recognized system of the Hindus and of some 
of the European powers who struck coins in the South of India ; 
the ‘ Canteroy ’ pagoda, to one-tenth of which this fanam was 
equivalent, having been merely a nominal coin. After this 
sovereign the history of the coinage of the country is again buried 
in obscurity, but there can be no doubt but that for some time 
prior to Haidar, the small copper coins bearing- on one side the 
figure of a deity, an animal or a Kanarese numeral were those in 
common use. A large number of these copper pieces bear the 
figure of an elephant, sometimes alone, at others surmounted by a 
crescent moon, and at others again by a sun and moon. Nothing 
is, however, known regarding any issues in the more precious 
metals. Probably, as in most of the Hindu lines in Southern 
India, no silver coinage was at this early period in existence. It 
is, however, well within the range of possibility that the series of 
coins commonly known as the Q-ajapati pagoda and fanam were 
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in reality the issues of the Mysore kings. While a floriated 
device here takes the place of the chequered reverse of the copper 
series, the figure of the elephant agrees with the obverse, and the 
same emblem appears to have held its place on 1 the coins of the 
province with more or less frequency throughout all the three 
periods into which, as we have seen above, its monetary system 
seems to divide itself. The coins of this series were attributed by 
Moor and Marsden to the Rajas of Anagundi, by Sir Walter 
Elliot to the Kongus or Cheras, and by Wilson to the Gajapati 
princes of Orissa, but from the fact that the elephant somewhat 
closely connects them with Mysore and that, while they occur in 
comparatively large numbers in this province, they are of con- 
siderable rarity elsewhere, it is as I have said by no means 
improbable that they originally hailed from the Mysore mint. It 
would, however perhaps, be better to postpone all notice of coins 
of doubtful origin to find a place in a future catalogue of the less 
certain issues of contemporaneous and neighbouring princes than 
to include them in one devoted exclusively to the coins proper of 
the province. In the case of the coins bearing a Kanarese 
numeral on one side however the same doubt does not exist. 
There cannot be a question but that these are purely issues of 
Mysore, though to what the numbers on them refer is at present 
unknown. Sir Walter Elliot attributes the series to Chama Raja 
V., and adds that his specimens extend from one to thirty-two. 
During some years’ searching in the province and elsewhere, 
however, I have never procured or seen any specimen bearing a 
higher numeral than thirty-one, nor are either the Government 
Museum at Madras or elsewhere or any private collection I know 
of, in possession of any beyond this number. The coins represented 
in the collection by Nos. 1 to 5, bearing on one side a battle axe 
and on the other a tiger, were first attributed to Mysore by 



1 “ The princes of this (Wodeiyai) dynasty seem to hare inherited the cogni- 
zance of the elephant from the Khngus and the Cheras ; for it appears on numerous 
copper coins which are still current in the form of the one paisa, or small elephant 
cash, and even Tipu, notwithstanding his love of innovation and contempt of every 
thing Hindu, continued to use it on his copper coins.” — ( Ntm . Or, Coins of Southern 
India , p. 104.) 
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Marsden, and his theory that they are purely Mysore coins, has 
not, owing to their occurrence, almost exclusively in the province 
since met with contradiction. The kings of the Udaiyar dynasty, 
during the reigns of the last of whom the coins hearing Kanarese 
numerals were probably issued are, according to Sir Walter Elliot, 
as follows : — 



Raj Wodeiyar . . 


• • 


.. 1578-1617 


Chama Raja IV . . 


• f 


.. 1617-1637 


Immadi Raja 




.. 1637-1638 


Kanthirdva Narasa Raja 




.. 1638-1659 


Kempa Deva Raj a 


• « 


.. 1659-1672 


Chikka Ddva 


• • 


.. 1672-1704 


Kanthirava Raja II 


• • 


.. 1704-1714 


Dodda Krishna Raja . . 




.. 1714-1731 


Chama Rdja V . . 




.. 1731-1733 



during whose reign Haidar usurped the throne, with which event 
we enter on the second or Muhammadan period. 

As far as is known Haidar struck but few coins. His pagoda, 
half pagoda, and fanam bore on the obverse the initial letter of 
•his name (e), while on the reverse he retained the figures of Siva 
and Parvati seated side by side, the former holding the trisul and 
the latter the deer. This device had been in use previously on 
the coins struck by the Polygars of Ikkeri, and on his conquest 
of that part in 1763 Haidar established a mint at Nagar (subse- 
quently known as Bednur), and there struck this coin, to which 
the name of “Old Bahaduri pagoda” has been given. As 
Hawkes 1 in his Sketch of the Coins of Mysore remarks : “ in 
process of time the dies wearing out, new ones were manufactured 
of precisely the same device, but with an inferior degree of skill,” 
and of these No. 64 is a striking example. He is also said by 
the same author to have struck fanams at Calicut, whioh place he 
conquered in 1773 and held for some nine years. This coin is 
said to bear date 1166 (A.H.), but no specimen in gold from 
this mint, earlier than Tipu’s time, finds a place in the Mysore 
collection. Haidar certainly struck a small half fanam, bearing 



1 A Brief Sketch of the Gold, Silver and Copper Coinage of Mysore , by Lieutenant 
H. P. Hawkes, Bangalore, 1856. 
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on one side his initial and on the other the Hijrah date, and it is 
possible of course that this is the Calicut issue to which Hawkes 
alludes, though no mint town is mentioned on the coin. During 
the latter years of his reign he had in circulation a limited num- 
ber of copper ‘ paisahs ’ or xx cash pieces with an elephant oh 
the obverse and on the reverse the date and place of mintage. 
Several also occur devoid of dates (conf. Nos. 138 to 144), many 
of which, from their style, may more probably be attributed to 
him than to his son. No such issues can however with any 
degree of certainty be credited to the earlier years of his reign. 

Moor, in his Narrative of Little's Detachment , mentions the 
fact that on his cannon Tipu imitated the coat of arms of the 
English East India Company, which consisted of a shield divided 
transversely into four parts, in each of which appears one of the 
letters of the company’s monogram, v.e.i.c., but substituted for 
these those which went to form his father’s name, viz., c ts 0 
and guns bearing this device are still sometimes met with in and 
around Seringapatam and Mysore. Neither he nor any other 
writer, however, as far as I can learn, mentions the occurrence of 
any such device on either Tipu’s or his father’s coins. The small * 
copper issues of the period struck by the East India Company bear 
this device, and specimens occasionally occur, though very rarely, 
in which one or two characters appear which look far more like the 
Persian letters in Haidar’s name than the initials of the East 
India Company. Unfortunately, however, not one has yet been 
found sufficiently perfect to enable one to speak with certainty. 
There can, however, be little doubt, but that, should these ocour, 
both the coins and the marks on the “ musquets and cannons ” 
were more probably the work of Haidar than of his son, who was 
as peculiar for the neatness and fine execution of his coins as his 
father was for his carelessness in this respect. 

Passing now to the coins of Tipu, we find at once far greater 
profusion, variety, and beauty combined with a number of inno- 
vations in the names of pieces and their dates which for a long 
time perplexed the student of numismatics. Whereas his father 
issued coins only in accordance with the Hindu system of pagoda 
and fanam, Tipu had in circulation a complete series of issues in 
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accordance with the mohur and rupee system of the Muhammadans 
as well. In all of these, from his accession in A.H. 1197 till 1200, 
he followed the usual Hijrah system, which dates from the flight of 
the prophet from Mecca, an event which took place on 1 the fourth 
•day of the first month of Rabi ; and this according to the calculation 
of M. Causin de Perceval was June 20th, A.D. 622. In the fifth 
year of his reign he abandoned this, the usual Muhammadan 
method of reckoning, which was in accordance with a lunar system 
and substituted a solar one of his own invention, to which he ap- 
plied the name (Mulfidi, or as it should more properly 

he called Maulfidi as dating from the prophet’s birth in A.D. 
571, the term being derived from the Arabic “Maulud”, — bom). 
Hence the coins struck during A.H. 1201 bear the date 1215, 
the numerals being written from right to left instead of from left 
to right as usual. In 1224 he also introduced a fresh system by 
which each year had a distinctive letter, the first being distin- 
guished by \ (&), the next by v> (b), the third by (t) and so 
on according to alphabetical order up to 1227 A.M., in which 
year he fell at the taking of Seringapatam. 

In his coins struck in accordance with the Muhammadan type 
of mohur and rupee, he also changed the system of cyclic years 
known as the (abjid) then in vogue, and substituted one 
of his own invention in which the value attributed to each letter 
was in accordance with its position in the Persian alphabet, and 
to which he therefore assigned the name «*"»*! (abtas) from the 
first four letters, the value of each being assigned as follows : — 





Sr* 


UP 


<£> 


e 


c 


t 


o 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3 


; 


3 


O'* 


J> 




u* 


i. 


9 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


h 


£ 


£ 


kJ 


J 


os! 


J 


r 


80 


90 


100 


200 


300 


400 


500 


600 


o 


> 


s 


CS 










700 


800 


900 


1000 










The whole cycle was 


divided into sixty years 


as in the Brihds- 



pati system of the Hindus and for each year a name chosen, in 



1 Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam , p. 174. 



B 
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which the sum of the numerical value of the letters was equal to 
the year. 

1 “ To explain this by an example, we shall take the year 42 
of the cycle corresponding with 1788 of J.C., 1202 of the Hijrah, 
1216 of the Sultan’s new era and the sixth of his reign. The 
number 42 may be expressed by various combinations of the letters 
of the abhrx, but if we produce it by adding together u- 30, 1 1, j 10 
and again \ 1, we shall at the same time compose the word 
s&rd ‘ odoriferous,’ which is the name appropriated to the forty- 
second year of the cycle, and such we find it on the coins.” The 
following table will show the various methods employed by Tipu 
to distinguish the various years of his reign, the first column 
showing that of the Christian era, the second that of the Hijrah, 
the third that newly introduced, the fourth that of the or 
year of the reign, the fifth that of the new cycle, and the sixth 
the literal or letter year. 



A.D. 


A.H. 


A.M. 


Year of 


Cyclic 


Letter 






reign. 


year. 


year. 


1782-83 




1197 




i 


L3*) 

Jj' 




1783-84 




1198 


, , 


2 




1784-85 




1199 


, . 


3 






1785-86 




1200 


, . 


4 






1786-87 






1215 


5 


la» 




1787-88 






1216 


6 


IjL. 




1788-89 






1217 


7 






1789-90 






1218 


8 


Ua 




1790-91 






1219 


9 


7? j 




1791-92 






1220 


10 






1792-93 






1221 


11 


trb 

oLs. 




1793-94 






1222 


12 




1794-95 


• * 




1223 


13 




1795-96 






1224 


14 




\ 


1796- 97 

1797- 98 






1225 

1226 


15 

16 


if 


s-> 


1798-99 






1227 


17 







•A-t the time of the introduction of his new era Tipu also 
gave new names to the various coins which he struck and which 
were as follows : — 



1 Marsden’s Numtimata Oriental ia, part II, p. 704. It is to the careful researoh 
of this able numismatist that we are indebted for the explanation of the system. 
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Gold. — - ’Ahmadi for mohur ; ^jSj xo . Sadiki for half mohur ; 
. Faruki for pagoda ; and possibly ^yy - Farkhi (or yy Farhi) 
for fanam. 

Silver. — ^gyus.- Haidari for double rupee ; yUt-Amami for rupee ; 
. ’Abadi for half rupee ; <_sy^ - Bakri for quarter rupee ; . 

Jafari for one- eighth of a rupee ; yMi - Kazmi for one-sixteenth of a 
rupee, and csy*- - Khizri for one thirty-second of a rupee. 

Copper. — y yt- - Mashrabi or ^ r 4- - Mashtari for forty cash or 
double paisak ; «y>j or \y>j - Zahrah or Zahra for ten cash or one 
paisah ; fly,; - Bahrain for five cash or half paisah ; ysd - Aktar for two 
and a half cash or quarter paisah, and s-hi - Khatb for one and a 
quarter cash or one-eighth paisah. 

Regarding the origin and derivations of these names I am 
indebted to Dr. E. Hultzsch, Pb.D., of the Archaeological Survey, 
for the following note : — 

“ One year after the introduction of his new system of dates, Tipu 
invented a series of new names for his gold and silver coins. These 
names are well known ; but, as far as I can ascertain, they have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. The names of Tipu’s series of 
copper coins, which, with one exception, appear first on part of the 
coinage of his eleventh year, the Mauludi year 1221 or A.D. 1792-93, 
present no difficulty ; they are nothing but the Persian or Arabic 
designations of certain stars. Most of the subjoined explanations of 
the names of Tipu’s gold and silver coins were suggested to me by a 
Muhammadan gentleman, Mr. Habibu-d-din of the Hyderabad Civil 
Service, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making when on 
a short holiday trip to Mysore and Seringapatam. 

“Tipu’s gold mohur is called - Ahmadi, his half gold mohur 

- Siddiki, and his pagoda y Ai . Faruki. His silver coins are 
the double rupee or - Haidari, the rupee or yW - Imami, the 
half rupee or - ’ Abidi, the quarter rupee or ^yl> - Bakiri, the two- 
anna piece or - Ja’fari, the one-anna piece or .ykh - Kazirnf, 

and the half-anna piece or - Khizri. 

“Among the silver coins, the rupee or Im&ml is undoubtedly so 
called after the twelve Imams. This fact gives us a clue to the deri- 
vation of the names of the remaining silver coins. Each of them, 
except the smallest, refers to the name of one of the Imams. The 
largest coin, the double rupee or Haidari, is so called from jX-o- - 
Haidar, a surname of the first Imam - ’Ah. The fractions of the 
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rupee are successively named after the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh Im&m, viz., the ’Abidi after (^.*>1*31^;, - Zainu-l-’abidm or 
jU*} - ’ Abid Bimar ; the Bakin after -vku * - Muhammad Baku* ; 
the Ja’fari after - Ja’f ar Sadik ; and the Kaziml after 1— y»- 

Musa Kazim. The name of the half -anna piece or Khizri 1 is derived 
from - Khwaja Khizr, a prophet who is said to have drunk 
of the fountain of life and is considered to be the saint of the waters. 

“ The names of Ti'pu’s gold coins likewise refer to Muhammadan 
saints. The gold mohur or AhmadJ is derived from - Ahmad, 
one of the designations of the prophet himself ; the Siddfki from 
jJjuo j£. i - Abu Bakr Siddik, the first khalifa, and the Faruki from 

j+c- ’Umar Faruk, the second khalifa. 

“ The largest of Tipu’s copper coins is the double paisd.’ It 
bears two names : - ’Usmani and ^ - Mushtari. The first of 

these names is met with on coins of the Mauludi years 1218 and 1219. 
It is derived from & yU-ie - ’Usman ibn ’Affan, the third khalifa, 
and is thus connected with the above-mentioned series of names of the 
gold coins. When in the Mauludi year 1221 Tipu started a series 
of names for his smaller copper coins derived from those of different 
stars, the designation ’Usmani did not agree with the rest. Accord- 
ingly the double paisas of the Mauludi year 1222 and of the follow- 
ing years bear a new denomination, viz., Mushtari, the Arabic name 
of the planet Jupiter. The name of the paisa is 3 or lyfcj and that 
of the half paisa Zuhra and Bahrain are the Persian designa- 

tions of the planets Venus and Mars. The quarter paisa is the - 
Akhtar, which in Persian signifies a ‘ star.' 

“ 4 Marsden notices ‘ a minute coin intended for a half Akhtar or 
eighth part of a paisa, on one side of which is the elephant, with the 
letter and on the other, the denomination of the money, being a 
word that may be read - Katfb, but is by no means distinct.’ 
My collection contains two varieties of this coin. 5 Both have on 

1 Dr. Buchanan's Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar,” vol. I., p. 128, note. 

2 Moor’s Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little's Detachment, p. 475. 

* The Persian spelling is found on the coins struck 'at Pattan (Seringa - 
patam), the Hindustani spelling lysj on those struck at N agar. 

* Numismata Orientalia Illustrata, part II, p. 725. 

* In his valuable Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Madras Museum, Mr. Edgar 

Thurston figures a “ one-eighth paisk ” struck at Bangalnr in 1218 and one struck 
at Salkmkbkd (Satyamangalam) in the same year. I possess other coins of the 
same value of which one was struck at Pattan in 1218 and another in Ban gal dr 
in 1219. The third hears the date 1222 and on the reverse the two words bf | 

the name of the mint town having apparently been omitted by the engraver. 




